CIVILIZATION   AND   DISEASE

family. That is why in America the negro carries a much heavier
load of tuberculosis than the white man.

An analysis of the incidence of tuberculosis in the various dis-
tricts of the city of Paris, in France, revealed that in 1923-1926 the
average death-rate was 130 in the well-to-do 16th district while
it was 340 in the 20th, a working class district.17 The variations
within this one city were even more striking in 1926, when the
Sth district had a death-rate of 75 and the 13th one of 306. This
was a ratio of one to four, or about the same as existed in the inci-
dence of tuberculosis among whites and negroes in the United
States. In 1924 a group of 17 blocks in Paris with 4,290 houses and
a population of 185,000 had a death-rate of 480. Tn other words,
the mortality was higher there in 1924 than it was in Massachu-
setts in 1857.

American statistics of Rollo H. Britten published in 1934 18 illus-
trate very graphically the role of economic determination in dis-
ease. The mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis per 100,000 for
the age groups from 25 to 44 years in 10 states was:

Professionals                                     28.6

Clerks                                               67.6

Skilled workers                                  69.0

Unskilled workers                            193.5

This applies not only to tuberculosis but to other diseases also,
although the differences are not so outstanding. According to the
same study, the percentage of deaths due to pneumonia was:

Professionals                                       5,8

Clerks                                                6.5

Skilled workers                                   7.2

Unskilled workers                               9.4

The uneven distribution of disease reflects itself also in the gen-
eral death-rate, the annual number of deaths per 1,000 population.
At a time when it averaged 8.7 for all gainfully employed, it was:
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